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' They can attack words, but they don't understand. 
They can read their basals, but they, can? t read 
their oont^t textbooks. , .t - , ^ 

We need to spend more time on^ teaching conprehension. 



Most of yQu, I am sure, have- heard expressions like the one^ 

above; ydu may even have, said sorttething similar yo\irself . We are 

.concerned that in today's sopiety so many of o\ir school children (as v/ell as 

1 . , i , ' . 

^ults) seen to have difficulty, not only in reading critically, but 

in- obtaining literal information from, the printed page. Ml of us, 

classroom teachers, teachers of teachers, an<^ researchers!, seem to'share^ ^ 

in this concern. We need only look through the IRA program at the 

i 

nunber of sessions devoted^ to ocarprehension to rein&prce :o\xr view that 

J. ■ ' ! ' ■ , ■ • . 

reading conprehension is o\ir irafer one ^iority in reading education 

> ^ i - «■ ' ^ ' 

today. ' ~ , 

What is happening in p\ir. schools—specifically in the intenr^ediate 
grades— to teach children to corrprehend? Although it would be interacting 
to observe in classrooins to gain some insight into answers to t5iat (^estion. 



we felt that an Initial step was analysis of the inaterials and programs 
^used' in an oVertdieiming .nurriber of ^chool systems throughout l^e United . 
States, ^jtiat' is, the basal series. , MacGinite, in ah article entitled 



Ml 



Research Suggestions from the 'Literature Search'," sugg^ts as a first 



step the aaialysi^. of cmn:rent m "to assess the range of cognitive 



demands, locate the nbst; frequently required operations, and corrpare the 

' -1 
^demands of different types of prograitis*" 

Wfe wouid suggest an. even nore coirplete analysis which includes a 

study of the vocabiiLary load, -syntactic coirplexity, language, questioning 

strategies, content, as well as the cognitive demands of the material. 

During theif past year. Dr. Beck and I have|b^en working on suchi an analysis. 

\As niy collogue (in a prior presentation) explained, we-s^iecj:ed Ifoughton 

* • ' , * ' > . ■ I 

Mifflin, a widely used basal series for our initial ^inalysis; however, 

it is our intention to, study other series so that a coitparison of the 
instructional' demands can be made. , . \ 

It was ny respbnsib:jLlity to analyze the intermediate levels 'of 
Houghton l^ff^nyUdiile Dr. Beck concentrated on the. primary levels. Because 
of the oorfstralnts of time, -we decided to select for tbday's session several 
aspects of our analysis which we think particularly revealing and inter- 
esting; Therefore, at the intermediate level, I will be discussing genre 
and the sequencing of one specific corrprehension ski|l, that of drawing 
concliosions . I " , 

Genrp • / ^ ' 

' Using the same classification systan as#hat Utilized by Beck, we 
analyzed the fourth, fifth, and sixtji'^^ade materials (levels K, L, M) 



•••^c^^ Walter H. "Research Suggestions from the 'Literature Search'," 
Ite^Alng^I^seaxch (Quarterly, Volume XI, Ito. 1, 1975-76, p. 16. 



of the Hou(^ton Mifflin Series (1976) as to genre. Tl^re are 72 fiction 
selections 'ahd 87 non-fiction selections in the 'three levels. Non- 
fiction selections include biography, exposition, autobiography, and 
argument. Esqxisitiona' selections could be classified as either (a) general 
information or (b) reading skills development. In each of the three 
levels, ten skill developnnent selections are included. Jn these 
selections, students read naterials which inform them about specific 
skills such as drawing conclusions, using a card catalogue, making and 
using an outline,' reading maps, etc. ihere are also 41 ppetry select- 
iofis and 16 selections classified as Riddles and Puzzles. As in the 
primary level, initially the teacher reads the. poetry to the students; 
however,' at the intermsdiate level, the students are then ^iven many / 
different opportunities to read the poetry aloud. Indeed, many different 
suggestions for instruction are presented. It is obvious that there is / 
great variety irt the kinds of literary selections available in these 
textl^ks. Each unit o:^/which there are five in each text contairis 
several stories, articles, poems, and skill lessons. Students 
are e^^xjsed to a wide range of reading materials, of different content 
and style. Many of the selections are adapted, and/or reprinted fron 
larger selections, and are written by well-known writers of children's 
literature. There are several Nevfcery Award winners, including Isla^id 
of the glue Dolphins by Scott O'Dell, Carry On, Kr. Bowditch by Jean 



Latham, 



and — And NOw Miguel by Joseph Krumgold. 



Selections which portraj/ rronbers Of different niinority and ethnic 
groups in many different rol^s are included in this series. ^ Obviously, 
^Houghton Mifflin has nade ari'i attertpt to answer the criticism of 
previous balals in regard to j sexual and racial stereotypes. The 
selections also cover a wide Irange of geographic .areas and histqriial- 
times. There are* myths, foUt' tales and legends from a number of different 
countries and cultures . || ^ . ; . , 

The i^itermediate progra^ as well as the prajnary. program then is . 
well balanced as to genre. jThis series exposes the reader to many • 
different Jcinds of literatu^fe and should appeal- to children of different 
backgrounds and interests. 



1 



Specific Skills / ^' *^ . 

(iie of the mDst interesting aspect^f the ana^si^ at the inter- 
nediate level was that of tracing the sequencing, of a specific conpre- 
hens^ori skill. In this basal series, a^ in any other, scope and se- 
quence of skills h4ve be^ developed and leai^iing experiences provided 
for the teachirig of each of the $kills. It, is important in .developing 
a sequence that the instructional experiences reflect the ch&iges in the 
child and that the experiences build on previous learnings tq provide 
for subsequent ones. In the Houghton ^fflin Series, there are a total ; 
of 63 skills lii^ted' as conprehension skills in the fourth, fifth, and 
, sixth grade materials . FurthermDre , there are • 64 Reference and Study 
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Skills and 42 Literary i^kills. I felt it important to rrention tlie Literary 
Skills and Reference and Study Skills as well as skills listed as Conprehen 
sion Skiils since the fonrer tvvo ctitegories rmy be very critical , to success 



. ,in ireading content textbooks in 'tkfe interniediatc grades. Also^ we cire 
ooncemed about the existence of cin artificial dichotomy, between skill ^ ^ 
types; ralther, we ap^interested in analyzing all of those skills which 
may contribute to effective reading conprehension. Certainly this serie^* 
has a large nuiriber of skills at the intennediate level which relate to 
reading 9ornprehension* Indeed, one wonders whether such a large nmberj 
of skills might not becc«ne. unwieldy and unmanageable for the teacher. / 
We have not yet been able to identify the skills of conprehension, yet 
publishers persist' in developing long lists of specific skills which j' 
may or may not affect the development of corprehension . 

During the past "months, we have been analyzing several specific 
oonprehension skills; , ]^avever, for thie purpose of this p^>er, v;e will, 
follow or trace one skill, that of *^awing conclusions, through the 
three intermediate levels. As we studied the materials, we found sane 
very interesting patterris. ^ | ^ , 

1.^ At all three levels, this series provided the sams sequence of 
instruction for the skilly drawing conclusions. ;This cycle includes pre- 
assessment, instructional experiences, practice: a workbook, post- 
assessrrent, reteaching, reassessment, maintenance or further practice 
in a workbook, and application (the student is guided in using the 
skill in a si^ection(s) in his textbopk) . , This flow cycle- 'whibh is- used 
for teaching 'all skills attanpts to proyide for, the individual differences 

■ 6- ! ■ I • . 



Si 



in children within tiie ^class.room by including several instructional lessons, 
assessH>ent measure?', and irctcaching exercises which can be used if deemed 
necessea^y by the teacher. Interestingly, there seems to be much more 
enphasis on assessment rather than on instruction* We found a very 
structured pattern in "the assessment sections. Each of the nine assessment 
tests analyzed contained f^ur problems or stimulus paragraphs to v^ch 
students responded- One wonders, however, about the adequacy of the ins true- 
tional tasks. There were^ight instructional selections in the materials 
for grades four, five, and*six — this includes the instructional and re- • 
teaching sections.* We found a range frcxn-pne to fo\ir in numbers of paragraphs 
within the selections , with most of the selections containing only one para- V 
graph. Obvlbusly^ t^iere is very little instruction in the instructional \ 
selections! Furthermore, there is little difference between the initial 
instructional experience and the reteaching exercises- If a child exhibits 
difficulty with drawing conclusion^ aftei^ the initial instructional ex- j 
perience, one wonders whether one more similar exercise really facilitates 



learning? Mi^t it be m5re effective if different kinds of strategics 
■ ^ / ^ . <^ . ; 

vere provided for reteaching? 

-7 

2. At every le^/el, the student is informed as to v^at he is learning 
to do. He is told to "lose the information that a writer gives, you td^find 
out other things that you are not told."^ In ^11 of the instructional \^ 
experiences, the student is walked through -the instruction with the 
teacher and is asked +-o give a rationale for each of his answers. • One 
might conrend the writers, of this series for their efforts in helping 
readers define vjhat it is tJaey -.are learning and for reinforcing this ' / 

understanding throughout the ss^ries.' Opportmities to develop thinking 



^Teachers Guide, ; Iifpressions , ,New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1976, p» 264. 



skills of students through peer and teacher-pupil interaction axG ^ 
impressive. One can find support for this soci^ interaction in the 
study done by Eothkopf , in vMch he found that "periodic contacts with 

a teacher-like person during reading can increase the effectiveness of 

3 ' ' • ' ■ 

' study activities." This" procedure of actively involving the stud^ts 

in respQn<^|irig to .the various selections is suggested in the instruction 

as well as in the reteaching sections of this series* 

3. An interesting aspect of this series is the differing denand 
of, the assressmsnt selections (pre, post and reassessment) frnn the instruq- 
tiorial -antf^actice selections. In all but one of the eight instructional 
sections, the student is asked to give, either in writing or orally, a 
short answer Cand the cl,ues vMch helped hdir^er make a choice) . In all 
of the nine assessment measures, the task is to select the best answer, ^ - 
i.e., a forced-choice response.* Generally, the student is given three dis- 
tract ors following the paragraph. Or^' wonders whether it might be more 
appropriate to test \Aiat hh has been teaching; that is, given th^ data, • 
can the student draw the conclusion and give^the rationale for his choice. 
As. it is in the series, the student. is asked to perfonn a. different task 
in the testing exercises tharv-he is in the instructional selections. 

4. -One of the priitary foci in analyzing the skill, Drawin^^Oonclusions, 

was that/ of the content of. the selections in each of the levels'. - 1 analyzed 

/• ■ 

72 problenL or stimulus paragraphs and found that the content of all but four 
of the pa^graphs consisted of coimion experiences such as games, ['-rnodes of v 
travel, aS various play activities. ^It that sane attetpt shbuld be it^de 
to vary the content so that children can ^^ctice/Jrawing conclusions in various, 



^Rothkopf Ernest A. and Richard ET. Bloom. "Effects of Interpersonal 
Interaction on the Instructional Value of Adjunct Questions xn I^moiig 
from Written Material," Journal of Educational Psychology , 1970, Vol. 61, 
Nb. 6, 1970, p. 421. " , '. 



types of tsdntaiit materic'ils rather tlian ask.ij^g ,,Lhein to rceid £ibout con- 

' I 

'cepts and cxxrurrctnces which are so coirmon -place that littlo thinkiny is 

f . ^ ' 

required. 'In some activities, the content is so siiipl^stic that blie 

studmt need not read nore than tlie first few lines to draw the con- 

Elusion. *It> illustrate,- let us- use a pciragraph from the manual keystone , 

'the fifth grade text. 

For^'atoout fi\^ minutes after t^eoff, it climbed . , 
'Stea(3liy. As>t leveled off, some signs in the 
' cabii\ ]il^t out, signaling that seat belts could ) 
be un^$tened. ^ Eric settled back in his seat. 
He looked through the breaks iii the clouds at 
N the tiny ^roads^ and farms below him. 

How much did you have^ to read to deterfnine where Eric is? The student is 

tbld to read 'the paragraph and then is asked if the paragraph +*e lis him 

}fjhers Eric is.v^ Given ho as an answer, the teacher is told tO' elicit from 

the student;. .details which can be -used as clues to determine the answer. ' 

The following dfetails are .listed in the manual: "takeoff, cliinbed^tead- 

ily, leveled off, satjs signs in the cabin, seat belts, looked through 

the break in the cjouds at roads and farms far below. One might assume 

that this would be the type of content provided in earlier levels, and ^ 

that the content would beccms increasingly more challenging to the student 

as he ,prdceeds through the series so that he could practice the skill of 

drawing conclusions in many different kinds and styles of writt^ material 

This does not happen. In the sixth grade textbook, the content of the ^ ^ 

instructicmal lesson includes a walk on the b^ach, garbage collection, 

and a babysittliig situation. The content .in" these selections do not seem 

to reflect the growing maturity of the reader/ 



''^Teacher's. Manual, ■ keystone , New York: Houghton Mifflin, .1976, p. 249 



^Ibid., p: 250. ■ - 
^5 9 



5. Anot±ier area of interest ii^ loAjth 'of ju^lection. 



the'averdge nunix^^r o£- words in the instrtictionalV prcK:l?ice, cind testing 
(both post) SGlecLions is .listed. 



Table 1 



Average Number of Words in the Instructional, Practice, 
arid Pre-and Post-^st Selections In tIAe intermediate ^ 
Levels of the Houghton Mifflin Basa^ HBtaripa 



Instructiomil 
Student^^^ext . 
Manual 

Practice Pages^- (tvyx? at 
each level) 

7 

TeSsting 

Post-Test 



Level K 



137.6 



105.2 



42.8 

79 



T 

fjj^vel t 

■ \ ■ 
.49.(5 



72.1 



61.5 
57.0 



Level M 

« 

74.3 

29.4 ^ 



'78 \5 ' 
5518 



Ncjte that the longest'^ selections in instruc^brial exercises appear in 
•the fourth grade-^terials, with some increase in length between the 
.fifth and sixtlT^grade ntaterials. The ^practice pages appear to be ^ 
sequenced, but with the longest selections jappe^ing in the earliest 
level 1 The testing seiec^dns;^owever,^ partictilarly the pre-test 
exercises, appeaf to be ^©mfewhat cc^sis^&nt in length. In analyzing 
ttje number of sentence^'^ia the s^ne ^select^ions , we found the same'in- 
'consistency. I believe that^fsofpe att^pt should be made to system^ 
aticall:^ regulate(yie anou^^of material to be re^^t-~so tHat the 
d^/eloping reader* can practice integrating bits' of information f ran 



larger and larger pi^es of written material , 



The authors of thi- w^rioii do .state in f.ho scx^x' ciui schiul<ik.-.v chat L 
tJvit students aro c,iw;n ntuiy op(A3rLUnit.u<s to practice tJie i;kill, (h-awirKj 
ConclusLonr., Uirou.jh the ((ue^;tmns wliieh are pre:jent.txi art.ec eaeh y.Uny. 
If the teacher aG5Jiunc^3 resix^nsibility f.6r teachiny tlje r:kill of clrawing 
conclusions during tlie' follow-up discusnion, tlien children will Ik^. able 
to practice the skill in many difljerent kinds of materials. However, 1 
believe that a systematic approach to length of materials as wt^ll as a 
^tatiatic approach to including materials of varying concept difficulty 
should exist within the specific skill lessons themselves. Not only 
would this insure practice in varying lengths of materials, but if would 
encourage the authors of a 'series to develop very different kinds of 
instructional and practice exercises. The "sameness" of the instructional 

rr L 

r 

and practice exercises may encourage^ students to "tune-out." We have.£jill ' 
seen students who can quickly analyze the task, and zip through the assign- 
iTient with very little rea<^g, and even less thinking] 

I should mention tliat in the application step of the flow cycle, the 
authors do provide questions related to a specific story in the student text 
v^J-ch requires students to draw conclusions for that story. Vfould that there 
could be more'|of this; however, there is only one application lesson in each 
of the three levels.' It would be my hope -that more of this type of in- 
struction could be incorporated into reading programs. 

Our findings reveal a heavy comnitment to a specific skills model of corrpre- 
hension, one^ that f causes on identifying and teaching a large number of discrete 
skills. We have not been able thus far in our analysis of this paries to de- 
termine any systematic plan for sequencing the cognitive and conceptual tasks 



to provich* for intlividual. di I IcifiK'ivs. Tiu^rr Ir. little Vcu idtiori in th.' 

dlrcxjlions and in [ho r(^5;[x)n5;(' (»x|Kv:ti\l ol sludcMitr. in llic i n.st rutiL ional 

aiid rot:each.Lncj cx(?rcif;L*s . 'Hr) contonL clMncic:;, L)ut tlu> i;c)nc.\'i)tunl Icxid 

appears to rcnuin the sdiiu. 'nierolore, It a stud(/ll: has di f t ic:ulty in 

drawing conclusions, he is cjivciii ware of tiie saia^. 

We have axamined several duTvoniii^jfts oC a series which provides a well 

balanced goare of selections and which encourages and facilitates ttie 

mechcinics t)f teacher-pupil interaction witliiii the specific skill lessons.. 

In this series, wg also found a well developed management system which could 

provide opportunities £or diagnostic teaching. We have raised sane questions, 

however, about the length of the stiimili ,and the type of content in the 

specific skill lessons at the jjitermediate levejs. We have some concerns 

about the? apparent enphasis cm assessment and on the match between the tasll^ 

expected of students in the ihstructional exercises as conpared to the assess- 

ment selections. 

' , ^■ 

Obviously, there are more variables to*considet than the basal text when 

one is examinjjrig the instructional practdces 'within classrooms; however, it . 

is our belief t±iat this ki^ o£ analysis is a necessary first step that will 

• ^ ' ■ ^ . I . 

enable us to specify the in3tructional tasks we are donianding of students, 

to see if these tasks are appropriate, and then'xto make the modifications 

in reading programs which will facilitate instruction in conprehension. 
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